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none of the rules of polite fighting, and always shot to
kill.
They looked harmless enough now; and sang some
of their songs for us, serious and unsmiling. I re-
membered, from an evening in Peking, the marching-
song of the Red Army. We saw them often again in
Sian.
Agnes had been horrified by their clothes and their
unheated quarters, and characteristically demanded
that they should have new uniforms and blankets.
When we were told that there was no money to get
them blankets, "What do you have all these com-
mittees for?" she demanded ferociously. "These
children need to be taken care of. I shall apply for a
special grant from the Military Council."
The Children's Vanguard got their blankets. But
was there any other country in the world, I wondered
as we came away, any other revolutionary movement,
where children would do such work as this; would be
shot or imprisoned for life as a menace to society? I
began to understand Agnes Smedley's enthusiasm for
the Red Army of China.
I had been long enough in Sian, and had seen
enough of the activities of the "rebels," to realise how
false was the picture that was being painted in the
outside Press. The city was quiet and orderly; all the
organisation that went on was along the familiar lines
of "National Salvation." As far as I could see, there
was no danger to anybody, unless the Government,
to save its face, should insist on making war.
"We must do something about this news business,"
I said to Agnes that night. "What sort of stuff do you
broadcast?"